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What We're Reading 


Mission Statement 


WHO 


Riverwise is a community-based magazine created by a team of authors, 
writers, photojournalists, parents, grandparents, students, organizers, activists, 
artists, educators and visionaries. We are working to create media that reflect 
local activism and the profound new work being done in and around Detroit 
neighborhoods. We envision deepening relationships through media that 
serve as an essential part of weaving beloved communities. We will celebrate 
personal Detroit stories and the process of evolving ideas. 


WHY 


It is often said that we live in two Detroits—one affluent, the other neglected. 
We know there are many versions of Detroit. In some communities there is a 
striving toward self-determination and new, visionary ways of life. It is our goal 
to show these efforts that are rooted in community, sustainable, transformative 
and based upon new forms of citizenship. Detroit is a movement city. And our 
movements need creative media. By sharing resources and encouraging open 
participation of engaged citizens, especially people of color, Riverwise shall 
help us examine our own personal and political contradictions and generate 


lasting solutions. 


WHAT WE NEED 


Riverwise needs your stories of resilience, visionary resistance, place-based 
education, self-determination and sustainable, creative ways of transforming 
yourselves and your communities. Please contact us with article ideas and 
notice of programs taking place in your neighborhood. We'll do our best to 


follow up. 


Or submit an article, personal anecdote, poem, interview, photo, or illustration 
of your own for our next edition of Riverwise. Submissions should not be more 
than 1,500 words long and may be edited for content and/or space. They 
should also include contact information and proper credits and affiliations. 


The Riverwise collective invites you to visit our website, and check out our 
blogs and podcasts. Visit www.riverwisedetroit.org, for more details. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Riverwise magazine is partially grant- 
funded, but we need your help in 
order to remain free of charge and 
free of ads. We urge you to donate or 
subscribe to Riverwise by returning 
the envelope attached to this issue, 
or by visiting our donation page at 
riverwisedetroit.org. Checks must be 
made out to the Riverwise nonprofit 
fiduciary body, The James and Grace 
Lee Boggs Center. 


CONTACT TO SUBMIT ARTICLES AND 
PHOTOS 


Email: boggscenter@boggscenterorg 
Letters: 3067 Field Street, Detroit, MI 


48214 
Please contact Riverwise for 
permission to reprint any articles. 
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COVER ART 
Martin: A Before and After 
By Tzu Poré, 2021 


Oil paint and digital work on canvas; 
the second piece in a series entitled 
United Africans of America’s Hypocrisy. 
Artwork courtesy of Poré Gallery 
Contemporary, www.poregallery.com. 


Artist’s note: Here | wanted to depict an 
image showing that 50+ years after the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr America and the world are still faced 
with the same challenges we have 
been facing for so long. And still the 
wrong people continue to get arrested, 
seized and detained or worse by the 
individuals and organizations which are 
supposed to uphold and ensure order 
in civilized society. 


BACK COVER ART 
Photo by Valerie Jean. 


Significant Changes Amidst Setbacks and Trauma 


BY RIVERWISE EDITORIAL BOARD 


A: summer approaches, we are 
reaching out tentatively to one 
another, slowly finding ways to 
reestablish connection with family, 
friends, and community. Marked 
by incalculable losses and sorrow 
through the pandemic, and by the 
shifting of our lives into smaller 
spaces, we need time to unravel 
the strains of this past year. We all 
sense that our world has changed in 
fundamental ways. 


It has been a year since the 
outpouring of anguish over the killing 
of George Floyd, sparking the largest 
social movement in the history of 

our country. Deep-seated injustices 
like the Floyd killing, long ignored 

by much of America, have prompted 
outrage and demands for change. We 
are relieved that the jury has found 
Chauvin guilty of his monstrous crime. 
Yet we know there is still much work 
to be done to free ourselves from 
police violence. 


Many are acknowledging the unjust 
historic legacies of white supremacy, 
and we are learning that the 

“impossible” can happen. Thousands 
of people who have been languishing 
in jail cells awaiting bail have been 
released. Voters in Georgia have, for 
the first time, elected two progressive 
leaders to the U.S. Senate. 


Cities around the country are 
defunding bloated police budgets 
and allocating those funds to much- 
needed community services such 

as mental health care, domestic 
violence prevention and after-school 
programs. Both the White House and 
the Congress, under new leadership, 
have enacted concrete measures 

to support working people and 

their families. In Detroit, we have a 
two-year moratorium on water shut- 
offs, as we continue to demand the 
solution of water affordability. 


These shifting conditions have been 
realized as a result of the daily work 
being done by community activists 


and organizations all over the country. 
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In Detroit such groups are organizing 
to protect people and provide for 

our basic safety, as well as to ensure 
water, housing and education as 
basic rights for all. Since the killing 

of George Floyd, Detroit Will Breathe 
(DWB) has provided a bold, persistent 
public presence challenging police 
violence. 


The Coalition for Police Transparency 
and Accountability (CPTA) and 
Moratorium Now have provided 
leadership in resisting police use of 
excessive violence, as in the recent 
murder of Hakim Littleton, and in 
understanding the threats posed by 
white supremacists such as those 
who stormed the U.S. Capitol. Both 
organizations have developed 
important public statements that 

are included in this issue. These 
community organizing efforts 
continue Detroit’s legacy as a city 
where we are committed to ensuring 
justice. 


The Chief of Police and Mayor are 
proving to be out of step with this 
legacy. Chief Craig, with the support 
of Mayor Duggan, has parroted 
Trump-like phrases, accusing 
demonstrators of Marxist conspiracies, 
and inciting violence. His efforts to 
retaliate against DWB for having the 
audacity to challenge violent police 
tactics have been soundly slapped 
down by the courts. But such small- 
minded, petty efforts reveal much 
about the lack of character and 
misguided direction coming from this 
administration. 


While courts have rebuked the Detroit 
Police, limiting their most abusive 
tactics against protesters, the Mayor, 
City Council, County Prosecutor, 

State Attorney General, and city and 
state civilian review boards have all 
refused to exercise their authority to 
curtail police violence. Their inaction 
endangers all of us. 


Relinquishing authority in the Hakim 
Littleton case, Detroit prosecutor 

Kym Worthy refused to prosecute 

the police officers involved in the 
Littleton killing. Such a decision seeks 
to deprive the community of a full, 
independent investigation into this 
murder, and leaves the police free to 
exercise deadly force without fear of 
consequences. 


The injustices we are facing from the 
current city administration will not 
deter Detroiters’ efforts for change 
and justice. As we find ways to restore 
our connections, we will turn to the 
images, sounds, and voices of our 
artists. We appreciate deeply the 
clarity they bring to our understanding 
of today’s events and circumstances 
— as in the brilliant painting by Tzu 
Poré that serves as the cover art 
for this issue. Further, we celebrate 
enthusiastically the great contribution 
Shirley Woodson, Kresge Eminent 
Artist, 2021, continues to make to our 
lives. 


Riverwise Community Update 


In our Riverwise family, our managing 
editor, Eric Campbell, has suffered a 
stroke. He is recovering very well, for 
which we are all thankful. We miss him 
and are looking forward to his return. 
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Punjabi Culture Empowers 
Farmers’ Protests in India 


ees is in the midst of the largest 
protest in human history during 

a global pandemic, with over 250 
million people protesting against 
the capitalist exploitation of small 
family farmers and laborers. Crowds, 
largely led by Punjabi farmers, have 
gathered in Delhi to push back on 
legislation which serves to remove 
the Minimum Support Prices 

(MSP) in favor of deregulation and 
corporate profit. The legislation will 
also leave farmers with no legal 
recourse to challenge corporations, 
as the bill removes the jurisdiction of 
civil courts. 


These legislative acts will decimate 
the almost 70% of India’s citizens 
who are engaged in farming, the 
majority of whom own two acres of 
land or less. Former Chief Economist 
of the World Bank, Kaushik Basu, 
has acknowledged that “the new 
laws will end up serving corporate 
interests more than farmers,” and 
members of the Bharatiya Kissan 
Union (farmers unions) in India have 
criticized the far-right BJP Party led 
by Prime Minister Narendra Modi for 
forcibly passing legislation which will 
destroy India’s agricultural industry. 
Protesters have been met with 
violent attacks and suppression of 
speech, including use of tear-gas, 
water cannons and paramilitary 
action. 


While the impetus for the protests 
was the introduction of legislation 
that facilitates corporate exploitation, 
it is important to understand the 
history of Punjab, and the role of 
farming in the state’s identity, culture 
and economy. Punjab is commonly 
referred to as the “breadbasket” of 


BY HARMAN SINGH AND NAVJEET KAUR 


India, as the state is flanked by five rivers and has fertile soil for growing 
wheat, rice, Sugarcane, barley and corn. Punjab’s agricultural production 
represents a major financial interest for India, particularly as population 
growth continues. 


Deregulation of farming and the forceful demands of multinational 
companies such as Monsanto are nothing new to India. Since the 1970s, 
Punjab’s farmers have lived the consequences of losing their land, their 
livelihood and their autonomy while the wealthiest of India and abroad 
thrive. Many Punjabis have felt they were “being used as a colony to 
produce cheap primary goods while no investment was made” (Dyke, 
2009). 


So, in 1973, the Shrimoni Akali Dal Party of Punjab listed a set of demands in 
the Anandpur Sahib Resolution. The Resolution’s demands included: 


« — Eradication of poverty and starvation through increased production and 
more equitable distribution of wealth and also the establishment of a 


Parchavayn (Shadows) by Navjeet Kaur. 
Watercolor, coffee, charcoal, hair, and thread on paper—16x20 inches—2016. 
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just social order sans [without] 
exploitation of any kind. 


« An economic and social 
structure which provides for the 
uplift of the poor and depressed 
sections of society. 


« | Unabated opposition to 
concentration of economic and 
political power in the hands of 
the capitalists. 


However, these demands were 
largely ignored, in favor of 
continuing capitalist expansion and 
deregulation of the market for the 
benefit of the elite. 


these long-term harmful impacts, 
there must be healing. The question 
is, how can this healing take place 
in the context of profit-driven 
dehumanizing structures? 


Beyond the economic impact of 
the legislative policies, it is crucial 
to understand the depth of love 
for farming in the state of Punjab 
and the inextricable connection 
of the Punjabi people to their land 
and their crops. Punjabi language, 
folk tales, music, art, community, 
and spirituality are all derived from 
connection to the land. There is 
a shared sense of reverence and 
appreciation for the soil 


Punjabi farmers Langar challenges the 2nd the hands that work 

often point out a ; the land, sustaining 

the damage capitalist mindset, the sense of spirituality 

done through ee and community. This 
where fe ood is viewed dates back to the first 


deregulation to the 
farming industry 

in the Indian 

state of Bihar 
some 14 years 

ago. They are 

also well aware of 
farming legislation 
introduced by 

the World Trade 
Organization and the International 
Monetary Fund in Jamaica, which 
devastated Jamaica’s dairy and 
banana industry. However, the 
reach of this deregulation extends 
far beyond farming, as the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
(which was widely opposed by the 
labor movement and the working 
class) served to devastate entire 
communities of autoworkers in the 
United States. The forces behind 
NAFTA reflect many of the same 
forces behind India’s power grab 
against farmers—multinational 
corporations demanding cheaper 
labor and increased profits. 


aE 


a 


Ce ideologies 
imposed upon agriculture have 
led to disruption of natural life 
cycles, with negative consequences 
affecting multiple generations. To 
protect future generations from 


as profit, as it positions 
food as a means of 
community building 
and demands food as a 
basic human right. 
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Sikh Guru, Guru Nanak, 
who himself was a 
farmer on the same 
land these farmers 

are protecting from 
capitalist exploitation 
today. Protesters from 
Punjab say that Punjab is 
the land of Guru Nanak, 
strengthening their 
relationship to their land, spirituality, 
and identity. 


The land of Punjab was where Guru 
Nanak started “Langar Seva,” which 
was used to feed the community. 
However, Langar Seva was not 
merely “free food,” but a communal 
engagement where the community 
joined together to grow, make, and 
serve food, whilst connecting to one 
another and the divine energy they 
share. 


Langar challenges the capitalist 
mindset, where food is viewed 

as profit, as it positions food as a 
means of community building and 
demands food as a basic human 
right. The revolutionary aspect of 
Langar is evident, as protesters from 
Punjab arrived in Delhi with food 
rations not just for themselves, but 
for the whole protesting community 
and neighboring communities. 
Since the arrival of the Punjabi 
protesters, the people of Delhi have 
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remarked how they have never had 
access to food of such quality and 
quantity. The farmers brought their 
connections and teachings from the 
land of Punjab to feed and connect 
with the people in Delhi. This is what 
the protesters of Punjab are fighting 
for. 


ae 


uring the 1947 partition, Punjab 

was separated into two parts, 
one now belonging to Pakistan and 
one belonging to India. In 1984, the 
state of Punjab was under attack 
by the Indian Government, as India 
commited genocide against the Sikh 
people. Many Punjabi Americans 
in the United States are one or two 
generations separated from their 
farming ancestors, but the pain of 
losing their land in Punjab is still 
felt. These events of the past have 
triggered our generation to speak 
up for our elders, ancestors, and 
our Spiritual ties to the place that 
holds our blood memories. The 
intergenerational connection 
remains, but the trauma inflicted in 
the past seeks healing. We want 
to restore our natural relations— 
with land, community, history, one 
another, plants, animals, and mythic 
stories. 


Since arriving in Delhi, protesters 
have chanted the slogan, “Kissan 
Mazdoor Ekta Zindabad,” which 
translates as “Long Live Farmer and 
Laborer Unity.” This recognition of 
shared struggle and true allyship 
bucks the attempts of big business 
to divide and conquer, and firmly 
positions this protest as one of unity, 
labor and community. 


The spirit of the protesters and the 
theoretical framework they operate 
from extends far beyond the bills 
proposed in India. They represent 
the eternal struggle for reclaiming 
connection to the land and the 
people, and a continuous quest for 
liberation. 


Red Packets 


The Windy City blows against the red lanterns outside, 
Tendrils from the awaiting hot pot waft through the air, 
With withered hands, a thick crimson packet is handed to me, 
Grandpa smiles, eyes twinkling. 
A new day in San Francisco, 
Perfect for a walk, thinks the stranger, 
His eyes shining, oh how lucky to be here, 
living so close to family. 


Such a generous gift, 

He said in his old age of 86, he found himself very lucky, 
To share such special moments like this, 

Safe, warm, with family. 

Small, crinkled, rectangular paper cannot amount to it. 


Tentative shuffles into the sunlight, 

Exercise is important for old men like me, he thought. 
84 times traveled around the sun, 

a life that is blessed, prosperous, 


--- unassuming. 
Months later, 


Grandpa did not travel around the sun for the 87th time, 
he moved on to the stars. 
Grieving, but at peace that he went forth, 
from a tranquil place. 
Pavement is cool in the shadows, 
last moments, 
a whirlwind of motion, the ground and sky realigned. 
The cold, hard, unrelenting cement, 
then nothing. 


Both coming forth from the lands of their ancestors, 
outlining new lives for their descendants, 
only for them, 
to be looked upon as a virus, 
something of contamination, 
lumped into an assumption, 
rewarded with violence. 


Friends, 
may this be a year of resilience. 

The lives they have sown like oxen, 
rightfully exist in memory. 
Brothers and sisters from all walks of life, 
dignity and respect, 
that's all we ask. 


In tribute to Vicha Ratanapakdee, his family, and those victimized by the recent attacks against the elderly Asian community. 


“Red Packets” by Sarah Ko won first prize in the 2021 Annual Dudley Randall Poetry Competition at the University of Detroit Mercy (UDM), 
which honors the late Mr. Randall as the first Poet Laureate of Detroit, UDM Reference Librarian, and founder/publisher of Broadside Press. 
Background Art: During the Chinese New Year celebration, there is a tradition of offering gifts — especially to the children — in brightly 
decorated red envelopes that convey best wishes for the coming year. 
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Dazzling 
Cultural Swag 


MASKS 
MADE IN 
DETROIT 


Photos from Instagram @weardiop 
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iop was founded in Detroit in 2018, just in time 

to provide beautiful facemasks to help us get 
through the pandemic. Diop produces reusable, 
cotton, washable facemasks, including sizes for 
children, youth, and people with beards. Shirts and 
bucket hats were their main business before the 
pandemic required masks as a clothing staple. 


Diop is at @weardiop on Instagram, where 

they have lessons on cultural appreciation 

and information about the many give-away 
opportunities they offer the community. Just 
recently they offered a 20% discount if you emailed 
them evidence of purchase of Cicely Tyson's book, 
Just As | Am. A Diop mask from Detroit was recently 
featured on “Saturday Night Live!” | asked Diop to 
tell us a little more about their vision and work. 


How was it, starting a business in Detroit? 


The support from the community continues to 
be invaluable. We came out of the Venture for 
America program and its Accelerator, which 
stressed not just the resources that were 
available to us here, but also the wealth of 
expertise here locally in starting and growing a 
new business. What sets Detroit apart is that it 
is easy to ask for help and apply the guidance 
you receive, both of which are essential to the 
earliest stages of the business. 
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What inspires your donations? 


We like to say that we don't have to do our business, we 
get to do it. And part of that privilege is the opportunity 
to support initiatives and organizations that do important 
work in our communities, day in and day out, rain or 
shine. Prior to the pandemic, we worked with groups 
like Detroit Action on their advocacy efforts on issues 
like housing and jobs. The onset of COVID-19 allowed 
us to reach more people looking for support in a 
number of areas, especially food insecurity and hygiene. 
And though we wish it were under better circumstances, 
we're fortunate to be able to help out where we can in 
our own small way. 


What’s next for DIOP? 


The future of DIOP is more products that allow people 
to feel like the most true reflection of themselves, no 
matter what space they enter. One of our earliest 
customers worked in a predominantly white engineering 
firm, where everyone wears Hawaiian shirts on Friday. 
He didn’t feel that was true to his experience and he 
told us how he would wear his DIOP Top and Air Jordan 
sneakers to work on Fridays to express himself, even 
though it was just him doing it. We want everyone to 
feel they can create their own lane or feel good about 
the one they’re in, and we continue to build for those 
people. 


Actor Chris Redd on recent episode of “Saturday Night Live” sports a fabric mask from Diop in Detroit. 
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Detroit Will Breathe & National Lawyers Guild 
Win Major Victories in BLM Movement 


BY NAKIA-RENEE WALLACE 


We are celebrating that since the 
writing of the following article 

by Nakia Wallace, the National 
Lawyers Guild, Detroit Chapter, has 
succeeded in winning Judge Laurie 
Michelson’s dismissal of the frivolous, 
fraudulent City counterclaim 
mentioned in this article. This is a 
major victory for the movement 
against police violence in Detroit. 
-Riverwise ed. 


n the latest attempt to repress the 

movement in defense of Black 
and Brown lives, the City of Detroit 
is pursuing a counterclaim against 
victims of police brutality. The city 
is alleging these victims engaged in 
civil conspiracy to commit unnamed 
crimes. 


A photograph of me placed ina 
chokehold by a Detroit Police has 
gone viral. The chokehold occurred 
on July 10 ata protest held after the 
Detroit Police Department murdered 
Hakim Littleton, a 20-year-old young 
man. Police Chief James Craig 
quickly released an edited video 
showing Hakim firing at an officer 

as justification for this murder. The 
doctored video also shows Hakim 
being detained and the weapon 
kicked from his side before he was 
shot, execution-style, in the head. 


The protest on that day had three 
simple demands: 


« Release the names, badge 
numbers and records of all 
officers involved. 


« The Police Chief must come to 
address the crowd. 


« Release all dash and body 
camera footage. 


Instead of meeting our demands, 
Chief James Craig decided to do 
what he had been doing all summer 
—assault and attack protestors and 
single out Detroit Will Breathe (DWB) 
leaders. 


The violence of this day was not 
new. The Detroit Police Department 
(DPD) began last summer using 
excessive force, which led to many 
injuries, including broken bones 
and skull fractures from rubber 
bullets. On June 28, 2020, DPD 
officers drove into marchers with 
their SUVs, dragging a protest 
leader for nearly a block at high 
speed on the hood of a car. As the 
summer progressed, so did DPD’s 
attempts to bully, harass, assault, 
and discredit the movement. On 
August 22, 2020, DPD again 
brutally attacked a demonstration 
in the middle of Woodward Avenue, 
breaking a medic’s rib and causing 
other injuries. 


These attacks have been a clear 
attempt to destroy the movement. 
DPD is a department where an 
overwhelming majority of officers 
do not live in the city of Detroit. The 
Police Chief is a regular on Fox 
News and has aligned himself with 
the Trump administration, even 
giving a private helicopter ride to 
Trump Attorney General William Barr 
this past summer. 
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DWB is an organization founded 
after the murder of George Floyd. 
We led the majority of the protests 
in Detroit last year and have 
become the target of Mayor Mike 
Duggan’s and Police Chief James 
Craig’s attacks. One of the major 
demands of the movement has 
been for accountability of police 
officers who, too often, operate 
with impunity. The violent actions 
of the Detroit Police Department 
with the approval of the Mayor’s 
office led us to file a lawsuit against 
the City, mayor, police department, 
police chief and individual officers 
for police brutality. The lawsuit has 
15 DWB plaintiffs, including myself. 
The purpose of this lawsuit is, to 
further hold the police and mayor 
accountable for the harm and 
abuses they caused. 


The response by the City was to 
pretend that none of the abuses 
occurred, even claiming | was 

never placed in a chokehold, and 
filing a counterclaim. Fortunately, 
Judge Laurie Michelson issued a 
temporary restraining order, which 
later turned into injunctive relief 
restricting DPD from utilizing some 
of their abusive tactics on protestors. 
It is completely unprecedented for a 
city to countersue victims of police 
brutality. Worse still is DPD’s request 
for $200,000 of taxpayer money 

to hire a private law firm to handle 
the counterclaim. On January 26th, 
2021, the Detroit City Council voted 
to approve this request despite the 
recommendations of the Internal 
Operations Standing Committee, 
Congresswoman Rashida Tlaib and 
AO callers who demanded that the 


Nakia Wallace restrained in a chokehold by Detroit police at Detroit Will 
Breathe Protest. Photo by Adam Dewey. 


Council deny the request. 


Detroit is rooted in the Black radical 
tradition. It is the Blackest city in the 
nation and has always been central 
to the fight for Black liberation. 
After the murder of George Floyd, 
Detroit, like most urban centers 

in the nation, saw thousands of 
people come out to participate 

in the largest social movement in 
the history of the United States. 
Instead of hearing the voices of this 
movement, the Democratic Party 
leaders of the City have aligned 
with right-wing tactics and policies, 
continuing to act against the best 
interests of citizens. Lawrence 
Garcia is the Corporation Counsel 
for the City of Detroit. Last year he 
was paid a salary of $162,000. Yet 
he, along with his team, are claiming 
they are ill-equipped to handle a 
police brutality lawsuit, and require 


the help of the private firm, Clark 
Hill PLC, to pursue a baseless 
counterclaim. 


Earlier on the same day that City 
Council approved these funds, 238 
cases were dropped by the City 
agains protestors because the 
police failed to provide adequate 
evidence in the cases, including 
the names of arresting officers and 
bodycam footage. This occurred 
two weeks after Judge Williams of 
the 36th District Court dismissed 
28 of the protest cases for the same 
reasons. 


Despite owing homeowners $600 
million dollars from illegally over- 
taxing them, the City is using public 
funds to trample on free speech. 
Despite a global pandemic that 
disproportionately impacts Black 
and Brown people, the City is 
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using tax dollars to fund political 
persecution. They have proven 
they are more concerned with 
silencing dissent and punishing 
those of us who continue to boldly 
and unapologetically fight for our 
freedom. 


It should be noted that no arrests 
have been made of the right-wing 
extremists who beat on the windows 
of TCF Convention center to disrupt 
and intimidate mostly Black election 
workers in an attempt to subvert 
democracy. Instead James Craig 
took the opportunity to hold a 

press conference and state the only 
danger to the City was Black Lives 
Matter protestors and Detroit Will 
Breathe. There have also been no 
arrests by state authorities or the 
Lansing Police Department of Trump 
supporters who violently stormed 
the Michigan State Capital. This 
complacency towards fascism and 
extreme persecution of freedom 
fighters is what led to Michigan’s 
hostile climate in which a threat to 
kidnap the governor was concocted. 
It is also what paved the way for the 
storming of the U.S. Capitol. 


| am delighted that over 250 
charges have been dropped or 
dismissed; but all of the charges 

and the counterclaim need to 

be withdrawn. | am more proud 
every day to be a leader in the 

fight against oppression and 
systemic racism. Long ago we grew 
exhausted with the leadership of 
this City and country. Their failures 
to value our lives and stand up in 
defense of our rights is why we exist, 
why we march in spite of police 
brutality, political witch hunts, and 
the weight of our own City, state and 
federal governments attempting to 
destroy us. We will not be silenced 
now or ever. We will not be bullied 
into turning our back on the fight for 
our freedom. 


The best way to learn more about 
Detroit Will Breathe is to follow our 
Facebook, Twitter, and Instagram 
pages. For those interested in 
donating, we have both a general 
fund and a legal fund. 


Lynching and Crucifixion 


A Holy We ek 


BY BILL WYLIE-KELLERMAN 


—_—— 


Standing next to a handmade crucifix, Bill Wylie-Kellerman reads the meditation 
in front of Detroit Police Headquarters. Photo credit: Three Lyons Creative. 


ach Holy Week for 47 years, the Detroit Catholic the streets of downtown Detroit, stopping to read 
Worker has enacted a public Stations of the Cross the meditations at places where suffering is caused 
liturgy. During Lent, members of the community ask or where support is offered to those in need: Banks, 


themselves the question: Where is crucifixion happening corporate headquarters, immigration offices, the jail, 
in today’s society? The meditations they write in answer | DWSD, closed schools (suffering); clinics, soup kitchens, 


to that question are compiled in a booklet. On Good and other establishments (sources of help). What follows 
Friday, starting from St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, the is the meditation that was written this year for reading at 
community carries a large cross in procession through the Detroit Police Department Headquarters. 


Then Jesus said to the... officers of the temple police, and the elders, 


“Have you come out with swords and clubs as if I were a bandit? .. 


But this is your hour, and the power of darkness!” (Luke 22:52-53) 


In The Cross and the Lynching Tree, James Cone, African American liberation theologian, argues 
the function of lynching and crucifixion are the same: to rule by torture and terror, by the power 
of death. That this direct connection is missed entirely by white theologians is itself a symptom of 
white supremacy. As Lent 2021 turns to Passion Week, Minnesota Police Officer Derek Chauvin 
stands trial in the killing of George Floyd by asphyxiation. That lynching, made public by social 
media, instead of spreading terror, exposed it and unleashed a movement for justice (not unlike 
the crucifixion of Jesus sparking the rise of the early Christian movement). 


Here, Detroit Will Breathe (DWB) was in the streets daily with marches, vigils, and rallies. Then last 
summer, Hakim Littleton, having fired on police during the arrest of a friend, was tackled, disarmed, 
and killed—Detroit police operating as judge, jury, and executioner. At this writing, we still await 
response from Wayne County Prosecutor Kym Worthy. [Worthy announced on April 7, 2021, that 
she would not prosecute police officers in the killing of Hakim Littleton. Riverwise ed_] 


After Hakim’s death, Detroit Police became more aggressive, violently assaulting DWB, arresting 
more than 300 people. Nearly all 398 cases have been dismissed for lack of evidence. When 
Detroit Will Breathe brought a lawsuit, the Court ruled that DPD must cease the use of “beatings, 
tear gas, pepper spray, rubber bullets, sound cannons, flash grenades, chokeholds and mass 
arrests without probable cause.” A countersuit against DWB was filed by Mayor Duggan and Police 
Chief Craig, funded by City Council for $200,000. It was thrown out by Judge Laurie Michelson, 
and permanently dismissed. 


In his recent State of the City address, Mayor Duggan made no mention of police violence or 
reform, but only the implementation of aggressive force and punitive justice against crime. He is 
proposing an increase of $41 million to the police budget. But for us, the season is a call to defund 
and disarm white supremacy. Were you there when they came with guns and clubs? 
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Let’s Cultivate Detroit’s 
Own Assets 


hen we talk about the health 
of Detroit, whether it’s thriving 
or struggling, we’re usually talking 
about its physical health—how many 
buses are running, which schools 
are open and which are closed, 
where will money flow and where 
will it be choked off; but | think we 
ought to look at the soul and mind 
of this city because, more than the 
corporeal problems of Detroit, the 
financial malnourishment, and the 
shortages of this and that, the most 
pressing issue today is the city’s 
crisis of identity. What do we pride 
ourselves on? What aspects of our 
culture are worth investing in and 
passing on to the generations? I’d 
argue that we have everything we 
need if we see ourselves for who 
we really are. Detroit is no Atlanta, 
no Pittsburgh, no Miami. Detroit 
is unique among American cities. 
Yet, when pressed to assert what 
sets this town apart from others, all 
we can muster is some lukewarm 
mention of Vernor’s pop, Better 
Made chips and a half-hearted 
“Nothing Stops Detroit.” Most agree, 
in the abstract, that Detroit is 
different, but our efforts at doctoring 
the city are one-size-fits-all — based 
on nationwide data more than a real 
understanding of what this place, 
and its people, have to offer. 


| lived in New Orleans for a spell 
and | got to thinking about how 
they approach culture as opposed 
to the way we do here in Detroit. 
For example, everybody knows 
New Orleans is famous for its food 
and one of the main staples is red 
beans and rice. They’ve got people 
hopping off planes direct from 
Tokyo and London and the first thing 
that these big spenders just have 
to try is a bowl of New Orleans red 
beans and rice. Now, if you think 
about it, red beans and rice are the 


epitome of struggle food. It’s poor 
folks’ food. You take beans and 
hocks or some smoked ham, and 
boil them until they get tender—just 
that simple. Everybody cooks beans 
and rice, not just New Orleanians. 
New Orleans wasn’t the first or the 
last to make beans this way, but 
what sets the city apart is the fact 
that they take pride in the dish. What, 
to others, is shameful, country, and 
uncultured, is to New Orleanians the 
very essence of their culture. 


In Detroit, some of the best cooking 
l’ve had was home-cooked and 
delivered to my job or to my house 
by somebody that | knew who made 
a hustle out of selling plates. While 
this enterprise might not technically 
be on the up and up, | see this sort 
of business as a valuable asset to 
the city. There are scores of other 
businesses run on this model, from 
mobile mechanics to people selling 
water and snacks curbside. These 
hustles have sprung up out of 
necessity, but their impact is positive. 
They offer a means of making 
money in a much more immediate 
way than a 9 to 5 that requires 
lengthy interviews and vetting 

of employees, requires waiting 

two weeks on a paycheck even 
though the work has already been 
performed, and furthermore, these 
small-time hustles keep Detroiters’ 
money circulating in Detroit. 
Politicians spend a lot of time talking 
about ‘creating jobs’ and they often 
do it by luring corporations to the 
city with tax breaks, or out-and-out 
incentive payments. But the end 
goal of providing work for Detroiters 
could be accomplished much more 
rapidly and at almost no expense 
by encouraging these hustles 

and micro-businesses instead of 
hamstringing them with regulations 
and taxes. Much is made of the idea 
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that Detroit is a city that ‘runs on 
hustle, but we invest in the actual 
hustlers in words only. How about 
really boosting micro-businesses 
by designating areas in city parks 
and other available properties as 
city markets where any who wish 

to hawk their wares may do so 
freely? Why not allow residents to 
hold rent parties and cabarets in 
their own homes, to sell food and 
drinks and charge admission? Why 
not only allow this practice but 
encourage it? How about making 
these entrepreneurial efforts part of 
our sanctioned culture by devoting 
a month of the year to such home 
businesses, publicizing them and 
inviting tourists? It would hardly cost 
a cent and it would be something no 
other city could lay claim to doing. 


Another aspect of New Orleans 

that made me think about Detroit 

is its music. People flock to New 
Orleans from all corners of the globe 
to experience the city that birthed 
jazz. And while New Orleans’s claim 
to fame on this account is genuine, 
it is once again, more-so their 
willingness to embrace their musical 
legacy that makes it important, for 
in many ways, Detroit’s musical 
heritage is much richer than that of 
New Orleans. 


Detroit's roster of jazz greats 
includes Tommy Flanagan, Elvin 
Jones, Paul Chambers, Yusef 
Lateef and Donald Byrd, all heavy- 
hitting players who helped forge 
the sound of modern jazz as we 
know it. And there is no shortage 
of talented young players coming 
up now. Detroit is equally strong 
in its contribution to gospel music, 
spawning the Clark Sisters, the 
Winans, Fred Hammond and many 
others. Then you have Detroit’s 
techno pioneers like Juan Atkins, 


Jeff Mills, and Derrick May—artists 
who practically invented the 

genre. Or how about J-Dilla, who 
single-handedly redefined hip hop 
production, influencing not only 
that genre’s current sound but 

also profoundly influencing the 
sound of modern jazz. Add to all 
these Detroit natives the musicians 
of Motown fame: Aretha, Stevie, 
Smokey...on and on and on and on. 
But how is it that we have so few 
nightclubs devoted to live music? 
How is it that any Detroit musician 
will tell you, that you’ve got to leave 
the city to make it? Our musical 
heritage is one of Detroit’s most 
valuable resources, yet we invest 

in it almost not at all. When a music 
fan from Europe comes to Detroit to 
experience the city that birthed his 
favorite artist, where would you tell 
him to go? Apart from the 30-minute 
tour at the Motown Museum and 

a handful of clubs like Baker’s 

and Bert’s, what’s to see? There 
are hundreds of young musicians 
making their names now in the 

city, but more than likely, they play 
most of their gigs in the suburbs or 
nearby cities. If we can roll out the 
red carpet for the Illitches and the 
Gilberts how about giving the same 
treatment to fledgling live music 
venues, recording studios and radio 
stations that play local music? How 
about making sure that students 
have music education in school, and 
damn good music education from 
the real cats that can play, whether 
they’ve got a teaching degree or 
not? 


Detroit’s musical exports have 
changed the world (and I’m not just 
talking about all the babies made 
off of a Marvin Gaye record). From 
James Carter to Sada Baby and 
from Dwele to Amp Fiddler, Motown 
hasn’t gone anywhere. The music is 
still alive and well here. If we were 
as faithful to music as we are to the 
auto industry, this city would be 
much more prosperous. We ought 
to take a page out of New Orleans’s 
book and prioritize this aspect 

of our culture. Though it may not 
appear lucrative on the surface, a 
look at New Orleans will show you 


that music is a multi-million dollar 
business when it is given credibility 
and encouraged. 


Detroit and its people have been 
through some things. It goes without 
saying; but we’ve gotten so used 

to being the victim that we’ve lost 
sight of our assets. We’ve gotten 

so used to being the victim that 

we think salvation can only come 
from elsewhere. It’s easy to feel 
that this city has been left behind 
time and time again by government 
and industry and by people. But it 

is liberation in that fact. It offers us 
the opportunity to be different from 
other cities. Since it’s clear that big 
industry and government will not be 
our Salvation, we are poised to be a 
self-sufficient grassroots city. 


Take for instance our public school 
system, which is, by national 
standards, not so good. The thing 

is, however, even if it were up to 
those standards, we would not be 
preparing students very well for 

a productive life here in the city. 
Why chain students to their desks 
to learn science and mathematics, 
history and reading in the abstract 
when they could be learning to 
apply those disciplines to the city 

in which they live, right now, not at 
some future time? The Detroit Land 
Bank has thousands of properties 
under its control, many of which are 
demolished for upwards of $50,000 
a piece. Why not teach mathematics 
and science by teaching students 
how to renovate these houses? They 
would learn skills that they could 
put to use regardless of the lifelong 
vocation they choose. Why not 
erect greenhouses in every school 
so that students can grow food for 
school lunch programs instead of 
shipping in anemic produce from 
food banks? There ought to be 
busloads of students at every city 
council meeting learning about the 
mechanics of government. Students 
should learn about wildlife and 
biology by teaching them to fish in 
the river. Teach them to navigate the 
river in a boat. There are so many 
ways that we can use the city to give 
students a fine education. 
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| taught as a substitute teacher in 

a number of Detroit schools, and 
the problem never seemed to be 

a lack of resources. Most schools 
had state-of-the-art technology. 
The problem is, as | see it, a lack 

of direction in the curriculum, a 

lack of vision, no sense of culture. 

If students from Detroit are 
disadvantaged, it’s because the 
standardized curriculum does 

not speak to their circumstances. 
Detroit students are not slow by 
any standard, but we need to show 
them how their education can be 
applied to their surroundings. That is 
why so many of the city’s brightest 
minds leave town, because the 
education they are given has little 
use in the city. Students are taught, 
more than anything, to be useful to 
the mechanisms of power, whether 
it be industry or government. What 
we have the opportunity to do in 
Detroit is to actually give students 
power of their own. Teach them 
how to become entrepreneurs in 
this city, how to be creative with 
the resources we have here. All the 
funding in the world will not replace 
a focused, Detroit-centric curriculum. 
If we begin to think of our 
resourcefulness, our hustling spirit, 
not as a “best-we-can-do” result of 
our 3rd world status in America, but 
as the very essence of our culture, 
we will thrive. 


The city improvement ideas 

that I’ve proposed are all slightly 
imaginative, and probably will not 
gain too much traction with city 
hall, but regardless of whether 

any of them catch on, the crux of 
my argument is to shift the focus 

of our activism from an attitude 

of pandering and begging for 

help from abroad, for additional 
resources and a fair share of what 
everyone else has, to effectively 
exploiting the resources we already 
have. Our music, past and present, 
our micro-businesses and small- 
scale hustles, our unused buildings 
and vacant lots, our youth and their 
schools—all of these can be used to 
our advantage, if we see the city for 
what it is, instead of what it is not. 


THE RHYTHM OF DETROIT 


IS THE RHYTHM OF THE LINE 


If you want to think about Detroit 
You have to think about the line 
That is, the assembly line 
Even if you never worked in a plant 
The rhythm is the line. 
Plenty of time for silent contemplation 
Prayers, plans, dreams and songs 
Working with all the others 
Go when its go, stop when its stop 
All of us in the same rhythm 
In the same time 
On the same line. 
What! Take a break! 
I'll cover your job for a while 
Hook ‘em up, gauge ‘em and hang ‘em 
At 6 a minute | can do 2 jobs, give you a break 
Or hang arms on the double 
So you have an hour off 
Then, | do too. 
Cooperation is our way 
We help and don’t ask, we do. 
Our individual improvisations 
Are like the jazz on the radio 
Or the amphitheatre downtown at the festivals 
Loud, strong, captivating, unique 
Our pattern is together 
Like a quilt, 
Or a union on strike. 
Detroit is the blues 
You think about in church, 
The jazz at Orchestra Hall 


BY MIRIAM PICKENS 


The library books we read in the park 


The poems we recite 

On the porch in the dark 

Smoking joints, drinking pop or beer 

It's water right now 

I’m surrounded 

Trees and water 

It’s their rhythms I| hear. 

While | stand on the line 

Hooking up brake shoes 

The wood floors swaying in water 

The concrete magnifying the noise. 
I need a break 
From the brake shoe line 
Oh its breaking my heart. 

P’ve retired now 

To a country house 

Trees and leaves 

Burning bush red in the late fall 

My rhythm slow 

But still on time. 

Black Lives Matter 

| chant with the rest 

1-2-3-4 5-6-7-8 9-10-11 

Fuck 12 

My heart sings 

Our movement moves forward 

Detroit 

Stays in step 

Even with the plants closed 

We have 

The rhythm of the line. 


Background Art: Detroit Industry Murals by Diego Rivera, 1932-1933, Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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Visionary Detroit Artist Halima Cassells 


Interviews Shirley Woodson, Kresge Eminent Artist, 2021 


Shirley Woodson 
Photo Credit: Patrick Barber. 


"Keep moving. 
Make your way. 
It may not bea 
traditional space, 
concept, or path; 
but please keep 
going. It isa 
lifetime journey. 
It’s important that 
you understand 
your purpose, 
and build your 
audience as you 

g o.” 


Generational 
Memory, 

Healing, and 
the Power of 


Ancestry 


Etter Rooks Copeland (1916-2006), grandmother 
of Owolabi Aboyade. 


Granny Is the Revolution 
By Owolabi Aboyade 


It is simple. Granny is the revolution we've been dreaming 
of. College educated, college drop out, never been 

to college, working through college, back to college, 

still paying for college. This woman with a third grade 
education said, “Don’t be an educated fool.” Granny is the 
revolution. 


The children who could read pronounced each birthday 
card to her—over and over and over again. Granny is the 
revolution always encircled by sounds of love. 


Music blasted the streets on Friday or Saturday nights. 
Men popped their bottles or sipped from plastic cups. 
Across from Grannu’s house, children could run and play. 
Look out for ‘em. Those are Grannu’s folk. Granny is the 
revolution. 


If every home were like Granny’s house, a second chance, 
a spot for reflection for the cousin who is dealing, a 

third chance for the cousin with a jones, a place to turn 
when you’re done with those knuckleheads in the street. 
Grannu’s house is the hope of the city. 


An African name whispered from the mouth of a man 
called slave. Hands on her hips, demonstrating her take- 
no-shit attitude that has only grown in the generations. 
What Mississippi hoodoo brought us from “I ain’t really 
want no kids no how” to 15 children, 56 grandchildren, 92 
great grandchildren, 41 great great grandchildren, 7 great 
great great grand-grand Granny is the revolution. 


Granny is the revolution that didn’t talk about revolution. 


She simply raised thirteen of her own children, two of 
her children’s friends, three of her grandchildren, and 
everybody who came to the house after school; to get 
away from their fussy mamas, on summer vacations in 
Detroit before crack and automation jacked our hearts 
and pocketbooks. When the East Side was The Side. 


Before it became popular for white people to hate on the 
D..... Before it became profitable for white people to love 
on the D. Before it became profitable for us to hate on 
each other. She simply raised women to say what the hell 
they were gonna say and alwaus put a little something 
away. She simply raised men who could hustle, juggle, 
bustle, toil, and tumble for their family and say “I love you, 
cousin.” Both sober and drunk. Simply put, Granny is the 
revolution. 


May her Spirit live always in our brilliant, burning hearts. 
For Etter Rooks Copeland, Asé 
Sunrise 12/24/1916—Sunset 8/17/2006 
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"Part of our intention in this chaotic time of Covid 
was to reinforce... that our stories never exist in 


isolation.” 


elentless Bodies is a creative 

disability justice collective for 
Afrikan, Indigenous and People 
of Color based in Detroit. Our 
collective of multi-dimensional 
beings gathers to intimately 
explore how our body-minds 
impact the narratives we create 
through our art. 


Creativity can be healing; it can 
be survival; it can be resistance; 
it can be intellectual, historical, or 
analytical; our work can support 
us financially, emotionally, and 
much more. It also can be just fun 
and expressive. 


We hold space for each others’ 
passionate journeys into our 

craft(s) of storytelling across the 
spectrums of genre, media, and 


relationships to artistic institutions. 


In November and December of 
2020 we hosted the Mutations 
in Relentless Bodies series. We 
explored how we experience 
our bodies and our sickness; 
what comes before us, and what 
comes after us. 


We began each session with 

a land acknowledgement of 
Waawiiyaataanong—meaning 
‘where the water curves around 
(the land) in Anishinaabemowin— 
which has since time immemorial 
been a meeting location 

for Indigenous people; it 

remains so today. Often we 
acknowledged the work of 

the The Waawiiyaataanong 

Arts Council to facilitate the 
collective liberation of all, 
through advocating for the 


repatriation of all Indigenous 
land and life. Their work centers 
around a distinct type of colonial 
institution—the museum. The 
vision is to implement Land 
Acknowledgement practices that 
move beyond symbolic gestures, 
and include short- and long- 
term plans for the redistribution 
of institutions’ power, privilege, 
resources and, eventually, land. 


The four-session series included 
two parts: Intimate Access where 
Relentless Bodies members 
and other Detroiters shared 
lyrics, stories, and then reflected 
together in conversation and 
Weaving Relentless Stories a 
workshop in which participants 
worked collaboratively to create 
new narratives. Intimate Access, 
part one of the series, included 
a public reading from Relentless 
Bodies members, as well as a 
public panel in which Relentless 
Bodies joined Tawana Petty and 
Hong Gwi-Seok in discussion 
about how we experience 
relationships between care, 
wellness, healing, trauma, illness, 
and generational memory 

and experience. From there, 
Weaving Relentless Stories, 

part two of the series, engaged 
concepts and content present 

in Intimate Access through an 
interactive workshop where 
participants were given prompts 
and guidance to collaboratively 
build narratives. In this two-part 
workshop, we questioned 
experiences of collective 
narrative-building, and centered 
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Access Intimacy, a concept 
introduced by Mia Mingus. In 
“Access Intimacy: The Missing 
Link” on her blog Leaving 
Evidence, Mia Mingus defines 
access intimacy as “that elusive, 
hard to describe feeling when 
someone else “gets” your access 
needs. The kind of eerie comfort 
that your disabled self feels with 
someone on a purely access 
level. Sometimes it can happen 
with complete strangers, disabled 
or not, or sometimes it can be 
built over years.” 


Part of our intention in this 
chaotic time of Covid was to 
reinforce the realization that our 
stories never exist in isolation. 
As many Detroiters have been 
mourning losses, we wanted to 
explore how illness, generational 
memory and the power of 
ancestry can come together 
creatively. What can we generate 
in spaces defined by exploration 
and care and not “victory” or 
"useage?” We are grateful for 
participants who gathered from 
various sides of Detroit and 
locations around the world. The 
poems in this article are what we 
unearthed collectively in the end 
of 2020. 


These events were supported by 
Poets & Writers, thanks to a grant 
from the Hearst Foundations and 
Transforming Power Fund. 


Thank you to Riverwise collective 
members for sharing their 
ancestral photographs. 


To the Questions We Can’t Answer (yet)... 
by Rhiannon Chester-Bey and asmara ruth 


We have carried you in our mouths, 
Waiting to speak you to our mothers, 
Waiting to learn their truths, 

But you are buried in their bodies, 
Bodies they have learned to silence, 


Silence for safety, silence for survival. 


Your call has become faint, 

Time and time you have been ignored, 
Their bodies’ answers mistrusted. 
They have been told not to worry-- 


Surface diagnoses hiding the truths underneath, 


Forcing them to swallow their pasts and their pain. 


They can no longer interpret the chest tightening, 
The pulse racing, the rage looming underneath, 
Unable to unearth the answers long hidden. 

We hold you softly, tenderly, expectantly, 
Waiting to speak you to our mothers, 

In spaces, we haven’t yet arrived 


Where their wholeness and dignity are honored. 


Mama Conseulo Galleposo Saguin, great 
grandmother of Alexa Borromeo. 


a eS | 


Linda Frances and her grandmother 
"Mama Birdie" in 1983 when Linda first 
moved to Manhattan. Photo courtesy 
of Black Bottom Archives. 


Leaky Vessels 
By Aiko Fukuchi 


It’s never worked the most efficiently. Sometimes 
the best things fall out and sometimes the 
hardest things get stuck in the cracks and fester. 
It is smaller than most. As a result, it will always 
be overflowing. Sometimes | worry that even 
after it stops beating, as every muscle and organ 
experiences release, falls into a permanent rest, it 
will somehow, continue to overflow. 


It is smaller than most. | am learning that smaller 
does not mean less. 


My heart is a leaky vessel weighed down by thick 
blood filled with heavy stories. Most of them are 
not mine. Sometimes | worry that the holes in the 
leaky vessel are getting bigger, that the edges 
are becoming more worn and tattered. | think 
some of my veins have dried the way the edges 
of pages in old books do. | worry that | am not 
enough to carry it. 


If it ever dries up, | want you to place flowers into 
all of its holes as though it is only a complicated 
vase. You can even put it on display, just make 
sure it can reach sunlight. | want you to let people 
hold it. Only if they don’t ask. Only if it feels right. 
Please tell them to wash their fingers, the palms 
of their hands, even the backs of them, each 
finger nail, too before they do. 
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Mary Lee Brown, grandmother of 
Khary Frazier. 


Lee Wan Hee (left), grandmother of 
Hong Gwi-Seok and great grana- 
mother of Hong Gwi-Seok (right). Her 
great grandmother's full name is 
unknown to her family. 


Ophelia Petty, grandmother of 
Tawana Petty. 


The Resilience of Rebuilding the Broken 
By Emani Love and Jasmine An 


Community is stronger than self in certain situations. 
Our bodies are windows... 

to visions we create 

for the sake of feeding the community, its fruits. 

You are who you choose. 

Embrace all of our winter 


and distance yourself from the need to be physically 
comfortable 


no matter how much intergenerational trauma 
your spirit and lineage have suffered. 

Dis-ease is a cycle that returns to visit uninvited. 
Why not embrace the agony and thrill of suffering 


and deeply appreciate moments of the Joy that 
lingers? 


My grandmother’s palm against the window: 
pressing inside to out. 


We are on the outside and yet our laughter can still 
fog the glass. 


In times of deep pain the spiritual heart is saved 
through divine wisdom and fortitude... 


The spiritual heart is the community heart is stronger 
than the self in certain situations. 


Self-sacrifice makes one a warrior, and is a path of 
war. Spiritual war. 


Yet, do not forget to sacrifice for yourself—to lay gifts 
upon your own altar: 


A yellow leaf, red flowers, silver cloud of breath, 
cobweb caught by water. 


Accept the stress and Blessedness of community... 
We fight for us... 


We rebuke every curse of dis-ease and death, 


We rebuke every curse of setback and unnecessary 
suffering, 


We rebuke wanton cruelty and treachery, 


We rebuke every curse of uncompassion and 
unfreedom, 


everywhere, in every world, 


Cross-dimensionally. 
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Moratorium Now Supports Detroit Will Breathe 
as City Council Sides with the Police 


BY MORATORIUM NOW COALITION TO STOP FORECLOSURES, EVICTIONS & UTILITY SHUTOFFS 


U.S. District Judge Laurie Michelson 
found the City claims were “without 
merit “ and dismissed the case “with 
prejudice,” meaning the City cannot 
raise these claims again, ina March 
10, 2021 decision. -Riverwise ed. 


ayor Mike Duggan and the City 
Council have once again failed 
to support the people of Detroit 
by approving $200,000 to fund 
a counter-lawsuit against Detroit 
Will Breathe, Black Lives Matter 
movement protesters, in a 5-4 vote. 


While all of the world is watching 
and recognizing the Black Lives 
Matter movement for the important 
work it is doing, the City, through 
this counterclaim, is desperately 
attempting to suppress and 
intimidate the courageous local 
movement by Detroit Will Breathe. 
DWB stands up against racism and 
police brutality and is in strong 
solidarity with people around the 
US and the world, in defense of 
Black lives. The Black Lives Matter 
movement has been nominated for 
the 2021 Nobel Peace Prize. 


Black Lives Matter, originating in 

the US, was nominated by the 
Norwegian MP Petter Eide. Eide 
was quoted in a recent Guardian 
article as saying “they [BLM] have 
been able to mobilize people from 
all groups of society, not just African- 
Americans, not just oppressed 
people, it has been a broad 
movement, in a way which has been 
different from their predecessors.” 
Black Lives Matter is indeed a 
broad movement, sweeping across 
the world, contagiously gathering 
supporters who raise their voices 
and cry, “Say her name!” Peacefully 
protesting while being met with the 
brutal hand of the State, Black Lives 
Matter IS a nonviolent movement. 


“Of course there have been incidents, 
but most of them have been caused 
by the activities of either the police 
or counter-protestors.” 


Data from the Armed Conflict 
Location and Event Data project in 
Sept 2020 states: “In more than 93% 
of all demonstrations connected 
to the movement, demonstrators 
have not engaged in violence 
or destructive activity.” In Eide's 
nomination letter, he says giving the 
Peace Prize to 
“Black Lives Matter 
as the strongest 
global force 
against racial 
injustice, will 
send a powerful 
message that 
peace is founded 
on equality, 
solidarity and 
human rights, 
and that all 
countries must 
respect those 
basic principles.” 
(quotes from The 
Guardian 1/29/21; 
ACLED statement: 
https://acleddata. 
com/2020/09/03/ 
demonstrations- 
political-violence- 
in-america- 
new-data-for- 
summer-2020/ 


Meanwhile, 

Detroit’s elected 

officials are condemning protesters 
for being non-Detroiters. Mayor 
Duggan, Council President Brenda 
Jones, Council Member Roy 
McCalister, and Police Chief Craig 
are all on record saying that the 
majority of the protesters were not 
from Detroit, as if that’s a problem. 


Another reason this approval to 
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The City’s 
counterclaim is one 
of many examples of 
a national trend by 
units of government 
and corporations to 
intimidate grassroots 
activists ...The City 
of Detroit should not 
use this repressive 
tactic against the 
progressive youth of 
southeast Michigan 
who are seeking 
redress for legitimate 
grievances against 
the DPD. 


use an additional $200,000 to fight 
Detroit Will Breathe is disturbing 

is because of the lies coming 

from Detroit Corporation Counsel 
Lawrence Garcia. 


Garcia states, “My office has to 
defend the City in the federal court 
case that involved Detroit Will 
Breathe. And that is going to be an 
expense that requires funding no 
matter where we stand with respect 
to counterclaims.” The City of Detroit 
Law Department 
has a budget 

of $15.6 M for 
fiscal year 2021 
and “has dozens 
of attorneys 
specialized in 
various areas 
who defend all 
legal actions 
against the City...” 
(Garcia quote, 
NPR 1/26/21; City 
information from 
the City website) 
Garcia has the 
resources to 
defend the City 
without additional 
funds for special 
attorneys. The 
real question 

is why the 
counterclaim 

and the need for 
additional funds? 
Mayor Duggan 
and Chief Craig 
are responding 
like spoiled children because a 
federal judge placed a temporary 
restraining order against the Detroit 
Police Department for uses of 
excessive force. Duggan and Craig 
are mad because the protesters 
are organized, un-apologetic and 
succeeding, for now, in stopping 
the Detroit Police from their vicious 


violence against them. 


Our elected officials are retaliating 
with our tax money. The 
counterclaim by the City asks the 
court to issue judgments declaring 
that the protesters engaged in 
conspiracy and “defamed” the 
mayor and police, and to award the 
City damages. Duggan and Craig 
are embarrassed and hoping to 
bend the courts with their influence 
and power. To date, the City has not 
provided any evidence to support 
their claim. 


On January 26, 2021, five council 
members voted to provide funds for 
this retaliation against protesters. 
Brenda Jones, the President of City 
Council, said she would vote her 
conscience with a statement. As 

of this writing, we have not seen 
her statement of conscience. The 
President of City Council did write 

a statement on June 30, 2020 
addressing a proposed resolution 
to drop arrest charges against 
protesters, in part saying... “It would 
be improper for me to interfere with 
proceedings in the legal world. It 
would also be improper for me to 
favor one group of citizens over 
Detroiters.” (Jones quote from City 
website) 


Roy McCalister voted to approve 

the $200,000 funding for the 

City's counterclaim with a baseless 
statement that it “will help illuminate 
incidents during the protests when 
DPD officers were violently attacked, 
private property was destroyed, and 
protesters engaged in tactics meant 
to incite violence.” We know he's 


wrong. From the hundreds of videos 
online of the protests this summer, 
and from everything we've seen 

on the ground, there's no evidence 
of violence by the protesters. 


DPD.” 


DPD has been sued for excessive 
force and wrongful death many 
times. In 2019, the City paid $12.4 
million in lawsuits due to DPD 


iene excessive force. Last 
t ae ane year, Kenneth Reed, 
ed DPD has been sued __ Director of Detroit 
in any of the for excessive force ea. ede 
arrest cases, and wrongful death tris to say on DPD. “It 
ve jaan many times. In 2019, __ just shows that they 
eee Hee he Ci id are stuck in the 20th 
violence or the City paid $12.4 century in terms of law 
eae million in lawsuits — enforcement. It takes 
The Citys  duetoDPDexcessive youalmost back to the 
5 1967 rebellion and prior 
ov lai force. to that with the policing 
era model. That’s not what 
will enrich 


wealthy corporate law firms at 
the expense of Detroit tax payers. 
(McCalister quote from his Twitter) 


Janee Ayers voted yes with no 
statement, as did Scott Benson and 
Andre Spivey. 


“The City’s counterclaim is one 
of many examples of a national 
trend by units of government and 
corporations to intimidate grassroots 
activists from suing them by seeking 
to tie up their time and waste their 
financial resources with frivolous 
counter-lawsuits,” said John 
Royal, president of the National 
Lawyers Guild Detroit and Michigan 
Chapter, in a recent statement. 

“The City of Detroit should not use 
this repressive tactic against the 
progressive youth of southeast 
Michigan who are seeking redress 
for legitimate grievances against the 


is needed.” DPD has a long history 
of police brutality and excessive 
force. (Detroit News 6/9/2020 ) 


We are disgusted at the City's 
counterclaim and the amount of 
money being poured into it—money 
that could be used for reparations, 
housing, water, and education for 
the people of Detroit. We have 

a real problem with our elected 
representatives. This is an election 
year. If we want to see changes, 

we need to elect a new Mayor and 
new Council members who will 
address the people's true needs. 
Just like we got out and voted in the 
Presidential election, we need to 
participate in the selection of Detroit 
candidates who will represent our 
interests. Then vote and hold them 
accountable. 


We have a real problem with our elected 
representatives. This is an election 
year. If we want to see changes, we 


need to elect anew Mayor and new 
Council members who will address the 
people's true needs. 
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Black Art Library 
Exhibit at MOCAD 


f you love beautiful books, check out blackartlibrary 

on Instagram and feast your eyes of some of Asmaa 
Walton’s Black art books. Walton’s collection is currently 
on view at the Museum of Contemporary Art (MOCAD) 
here in Detroit. The exhibit opened on February 5, and 
was available for socially distant, in-person viewing 
until late April. The Black Art Library includes many 
art exhibition catalogs, books by and about African 
American artists, children’s books highlighting work by 
Black artists and illustrators, and other related artifacts. 


A Detroit native, Walton is an independent curator 
who holds a master’s degree in Art Politics from New 
York University and a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree in 
Art Education from Michigan State University. Before 
returning to Detroit, she was the 2019-2020 Romare 
Bearden Graduate Museum Fellow at the Saint Louis 
Art Museum. She is very busy in the art world, using 
her education and passion to heighten the visibility and 
understanding of Black arts. Walton explained that her 
friends and family helped her build her extraordinary 
collection by giving her books as gifts. 


The Black Art Library exhibit invites the community 

in to sit and read the books. It’s a new experience in 
which the art gallery becomes a reading room. Walton 
reminded us that when we visit museums, we view the 
art works from a distance. We are not allowed to touch 
the art or relax in the space, as people are encouraged 
to do at an exhibit of her collection. 


Walton recognizes that art books by and about Black 
artists in America are, like most art books, big and 
expensive; but they are an essential part of Black 
history. She wants young people to know the works of 
Black artists, experience excellence in art, and acquire 
the basics in art education. That is why she is partnering 
in a project with 100 Books, 100 Homes, which will 
identify several books from her collection, purchase 
copies of them from a Black-owned bookstore, and 
distribute them for free to Detroit teens. The 100 Books, 
100 Homes project is supported by Olu and Company, 
Detroit Art Week, Black Art Library and Source 
Booksellers. Visit the 100 Books, 100 Homes website at 
https://olucompany.typeform.com/to/vSSPyNPQ 

The Black Art Library will not leave Detroit at the 


Asmaa Walton. Photo Credit: Saint Louis Art Museum. 


close of the MOCAD exhibit. Walton is fundraising to 
acquire a permanent space in Detroit. More informa- 
tion at this link: https:/www.gofundme.com/f/black- 
art-library. You can view or register for the Black Art 
Library related events https://mocadetroit.org/black- 
art-library/ Thanks to Larry Sparks of the Riverwise 
Collective for bringing this exhibit to our attention. 
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New Cultural Reality, 
New Name for Cass Tech 


BY SEMAJ BROWN 


lease consider this: If you are 

a graduate of Cass Tech, as 
| am, then you are certainly an 
enlightened thinker, not a vestige 
of the past. You are one who has 
the capacity to redefine our reality. 
We, CT grads, are charged with the 
responsibility to innovate. Part of 
being a social sculptor is to embrace 
a social consciousness. To endure 
the hard swallow of loss, and the 
tough triumph of transformation is 
the carving of history forward. 


| understand that you and | —and 
most others —were oblivious to the 
brutal, unforgivable history of our 
school's namesake. Lewis Cass was 
not only a flagrant segregationist, 
but a slave holder and architect of 
the Trail of Tears genocide of Native 
Americans. 


It seems we should be angry, not 
proud. We were duped for decades, 
shouting and celebrating the name 
of a mass murderer. Why didn't 
someone tell us? Why didn't | have 
the type of education —fueled by 
curiosity, just natural inquisitiveness 
—that would lead me to question, to 
research the name of the school 
that made my heart beat green and 
white? 


Not one of us among the 4000 who 
passed up and down those eight 
floors said, “Hey, CT, you look so 
good to me, but guess what? We 
carry the stained cloak of racism on 
our book bags and lettered shirts!” 


Ignorance or innocence was no 
fault of ours. We are absolved by 
age. We were young; but we are 
aware now, and we think with adult 
minds. We are responsible, to not 
only our romanticized memories 
and sentimental platitudes, but also 


to the future. It is unconscionable 
to require next-generation scholars 
to bloom genius under the toxicity 
of a name synonymous with the 
annihilation of their existence. 


The specialized education we 
received requires much from us. It is 
our charge to lead with new thought, 
to ensure ALL children are afforded 
the opportunities — that, | pray, were 
not squandered on us. 


We must reckon with identity in the 
same manner we demanded the 
state of Mississippi reckon with its 
past, and abandon the Confederate 
flag. Many Southerners say that 
flag is heritage. However, we know 
the Confederate flag is a symbol 
of the delusion of white superiority. 
We know and the world knows. 
Symbolism, words, labels, and 
named edifices speak a mega- 
phone of belief. 


Many Technicians want to maintain 
the name because it has come 

to represent Black excellence to 
many. Our pride, our legacy, our 
experiences translate into the 
identity of exceptionalism that we 
strive to maintain. After all, it is the 
antithesis of everything for which 
the namesake stood. Oh, we proved 
the beastly soulless wrong, just 
look at us! However, there arrives 
a time when this type of "proving" 
and validation seeking is obsolete. 
This is the time to redefine our 
identity in a more imaginative, 
expansive, global manner. It is 
time to reconnect our history, our 
Black excellence, and our Detroit 
experiences with the entire world 
community. 


If after deep contemplation and 
study —if after a panoramic viewing, 
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Lewis Cass, 1782- 1866, slaver 
proponent and colonizer of Indigenous 
nations, held numerous state and 
national government posts, including 
U.S. Senator and Secretary of State. 


a complete look at this African 
American movement happening 
right now with Black Lives Matter 
and its allies, if after considering 
the 450-year chokehold of White 
supremacist systems —if after all of 
that, Technicians and Alumni cannot 
shift, remake, and by remaking, 
redefine, and thus rename our true 
legacy into something larger and 
more connected and powerful, then 
| fear Cass Tech did not fulfill those 
lauded ideals of excellence. 


For excellence is not stagnant. 
Excellence soars on the wings 

of time. The agenda of the day 
requires each of us to rise above the 
torrents of life, jubilantly throw off 
the cloak of racism, and command 
an illuminated, evolved future. The 
renaming should be a celebration, 
not fraught with doubt and worry. 
We are stepping into a new cultural 
reality. Old paradigms are shifting. 
First they shift, then they fall! 


Semaj Brown is the first Poet 
Laureate of Flint, Michigan, and 
the author of Bleeding Fire! Tap 
the Eternal Spring of Regenerative 
Light, Broadside Lotus Press, 2019. 


Detail of cover art by Tzu Pore. 


January 6: A Wake Up Call 


BY THE COALITION FOR POLICE TRANSPARENCY 


AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


he Coalition for Police 

Transparency and Accountability 
(CPTA), comprised of over 17 
grassroots organizations in Detroit, 
was formed in response to the 
July 10, 2020 execution of Hakim 
Littleton, a 22-year-old African 
American male, by Detroit police 
officers. In press conferences 
following the incident, Trump- 
supporter Police Chief James Craig 
attempted to cover up the fact 
that Littleton had been murdered. 
CPTA demanded an independent 
investigation of the murder, and 
called for an intensification of 
community efforts to stem police 
violence in the Detroit metro 
area. We in CPTA believe that the 
January 6, 2021 coup attempt on 
the US Capitol holds many lessons 
for us who have been resisting 
police violence in our communities 
throughout the United States. 


President Trump incited thousands 
of white supremacist insurrectionists 
to violently storm the US Capitol 
Building, seeking to upend the 
electoral process so that Trump, a 
delusional autocrat, could remain in 
power despite his recent certified 
electoral defeat. They came with 
the intent to assassinate anti-Trump 
government officials, including 


Speaker of the House Nancy 

Pelosi, US Congressman James E. 
Clyburn, Vice-President Mike Pence, 
Congresswoman Maxine Waters, 
Congresswoman Alexandria Ocasio- 
Cortez, Congresswoman Rashida 
Tlaib, as well as other Democrats 
and Republicans who did not 
support their insurgency. Ultimately, 
they came to install Trump as a 
dictator and establish a white 
supremacist government. 


The insurgents’ violent intentions 
were apparent in their military cell 
units —kill teams —dispersed and 
coordinated in the large crowd. They 
were a well-organized, military- 
trained militia, identified by their 
combat uniforms and military-styled 
“hand-to-shoulder” formations, 
consistently used by elite military 
units in preparation for seizing a 
building. Five people died as a 
result of their reckless actions. A 
dry run for this assault had occurred 
at the Michigan State Capitol, 
where investigative evidence has 
confirmed that a Trump-inspired, 
terrorist white nationalist coalition 
had planned to assassinate 
Governor Gretchen Whitmer, and 
later targeted Jocelyn Benson, 
Michigan’s Secretary of State. These 
criminals openly brandished their 
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military-grade automatic weapons 
inside and outside the Michigan 
Capitol Building. 


During the attack on the US Capitol, 
complicit US Capitol police were 
captured on video, proudly taking 
selfies with insurgents and wearing 
red pro-Trump hats. We watched as 
they eagerly removed barricades 
and stepped aside to allow the 
violent mob to enter the Capitol 
Building. They even directed the 
insurgents through the labyrinth of 
the Capitol corridors to find their 
targets. The FBI, the Secret Service, 
the Capitol police, and other law 
enforcement agencies warned that 
such violent acts were imminent, 
but stood down. The complicity 

of these government forces has 
been confirmed by reputable news 
agencies. 


CPTA sees this attack by white 
supremacist groups and their 
government collaborators as an 
escalating threat to the safety 

of all citizens, not only elected 
officials. These insurgents live 
among us. They do not believe in 
racial equality. They do not respect 
the rights of people of color. They 
resent that people of color have the 
right to vote and may constitute the 


majority. They fear the demise of 
the world of white dominance that 
they have known and enjoyed. Most 
threatening to all of us, they believe 
they are justified in using violence 
to impede change, to ensure the 
continuation of their privilege and 
political agendas. 


Police and other law enforcement 
agents were a significant cohort of 
the insurrection, where assumptions 
of racial superiority, white privilege, 
entitlement, and white male 
authority were on full, barbaric 
display. Perhaps this ruthless face of 
white supremacy was new to some. 
It was not new to African Americans 
and other people of color in the 
United States. We see it routinely in 
the police officers who terrorize our 
communities with impunity. 


We call upon all citizens to recognize 
the deadly intent of policing in 

our communities by forces similar 

to those who vandalized the US 
Capitol. The January 6 assault is a 
wake up call to those who continue 
to dream of and advocate for 

police reform. Though Detroiters 
have fought for decades to reform 
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"They believe 
they are 
justified in 
using violence 
to impede 
change, to 
ensure the 
continuation of 
their privilege 
and political 
agendas." 


the Detroit Police Department, 
police in Detroit are still brutalizing 
citizens, and still murdering African 
Americans. Since 2008, Detroit 

has paid out nearly $27 million in 
tax dollars to settle police violence 
lawsuits, “much higher than what 
similarly sized cities have paid out.... 
But the disparity is even bigger than 
that [because there were] several 
large lawsuit settlements that city 
officials never disclosed” (Ross 
Jones, 7 Action News WXYZ). The 
Detroit police chief is still attempting 
to cover up or justify excessive 
violence, and the doors to all the 
agencies responsible for police 
oversight and redress of grievances 
are closed to the people. 


From its inception, the function of 
policing in the United States has 
been to intimidate, contain, restrain, 
oppress, brutalize and murder 
Africans and other people of color. 
That function has not changed 
over the centuries. The underlying 
objective has been genocide 
against African Americans, so that 
from the beginning to this very 
day, unjust arrests, incarceration 
and killing of Black men have been 
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police priorities. This historical fact 
explains why the law enforcement 
agents at the US Capitol did not 
brutalize, arrest or kill the insurgents. 
White police know that their duty 
does not include inflicting harm 

or injury on other whites. They 

serve the ruling class as domestic 
troops in a war against people 

of color. Their consistent use of 
excessive force, riot gear, toxic 

gas, tanks and other military-style 
weaponry against Black Lives Matter 
demonstrators illustrates this fact. 


In CPTA we are bringing to light 
this essential truth about the role of 
police, so that we can be free of lies 
such as “the police are our friends, 
they keep us safe” that continue to 
confuse so many. As we understand 
more clearly the historical function 
of policing, we can intensify our 
efforts to end the police violence 
that devastates our communities, 
and keeps us in perpetual grief 
over the loss of our young men and 
women, our future. Having freed 
ourselves from this long-standing, 
debilitating deceit, we will carry out 
the work of devising new policies 
and agencies of community safety. 
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White supremacist assault on U.S. Capitol on January 6, 2021. Photo courtesy of AP. 
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Three contradictory stories dont answer this question: 


Didn’t the police have the option to arrest 
rather than execute Hakim Littleton? 


BY THE COALITION FOR POLICE TRANSPARENCY 
AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


Screenshots of DPD video from July 10 police execution of Hakim Littleton 


n April 7, 2021, Wayne County Prosecutor Kym 
Worthy announced the results of her investigation 
into the murder of Hakim Littleton. Her decision serves 
only to raise more questions about the use of deadly 
force by the police. Notably, her press presentation did 
not feature the same police video of the incident that 
had been presented by Police Chief James Craig at his 
press conference soon after the incident. Rather she 
presented what she called a “compilation of still shots,” 
and announced that she would not bring charges 
against the police officers involved. Given the rarity 
of prosecutions of police officers who have engaged 
in deadly force, the decision was not surprising, but 
it is deeply disturbing. It robs all of us of a deeper 
exploration of what happened, why it happened, and 
most important, what we can do to prevent such killings. 


Since the July 10 killing, Detroiters have been given 
three conflicting official stories of the incident: Chief 
Craig presented one set of “facts” at his press 
conference immediately following the killing on July 

10. On August 5, in statements to the Detroit News, 
Chief Craig presented a different set of “facts.” Now 
Prosecutor Worthy has presented a third, different 

set of “facts.” There are multiple contradictions and 
inconsistencies among these three sets of “facts,” so 
much so that more questions have been raised. Our 
enduring question is: Didn’t the group of police officers 
involved in the incident have the option to apprehend 
Hakim Littleton rather than kill him? Didn’t they choose 
excessive violence over arrest? Prosecutor Worthy did 
not address this question. We demand that the identities 
of the officers, as well as their OCI and ICB investigation 


history be disclosed, and that the full and complete 
video footage, uncensored, from every single officer 
who was at the scene be released. 


1 6 


Prosecutor Worthy’s “compilation of still shots” left 

out the most significant moment of the incident: the 
moment when one of the police officers deliberately 
circled Hakim Littleton’s body and fired a shot into the 
back of his head, carrying out a close-range execution. 
Worthy did not show a still shot of this moment; but 

we haven't forgotten it, as it was shown very clearly on 
the police video released by Chief Craig at the July 10 
press conference. We don’t accept the story that police 
officers were in such fear for their lives that they had to 
execute Hakim Littleton. The police officers chose to 
shoot Hakim Littleton four times — three wounds to his 
thighs and one execution shot to his head — rather than 
arrest him. This was excessive police violence, for which 
there must be accountability. 


Since these officials, Worthy and Craig, have 
presented three different, inconsistent, contradictory 
reports to the public concerning this killing, the 
Coalition for Police Transparency and Accountability 
will continue to demand an independent investigation. 
We will demand that the U.S. Department of Justice 
Office of Civil Rights conduct an independent 
investigation of this tragic killing. We also call upon 
Governor Whitmer and Attorney General Nessel to 
join in this request. If you would like to join in our 
demand for a federal independent investigation, 
please forward your support in writing to this address: 
detroitcpta@gmail.com. Your letters will be included in 
our petition. 
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What We're Reading... 


Dear Black Girl 


By Tamara Winfrey Harris 


“Dear Dope Black Girl, you don’t know me, but | know you. | know you 
because | am you! We are magic, light, and stars in the universe.” So 
begins a letter that Tamara Winfrey Harris received as part of her Letters 
to Black Girls project, where she asked black women to write honest, 
open, and inspiring letters of support to young black girls aged thirteen 
to twenty-one. Her call went viral, resulting in a hundred personal letters 
from black women around the globe that cover topics such as identity, 
self-love, parents, violence, grief, mental health, sex, and sexuality. 


In Dear Black Girl, Winfrey Harris, bestselling author of The Sisters Are 
Alright, organizes a selection of these letters, providing “a balm for the 
wounds of anti-black-girlness” and modeling how black women can 
nurture future generations. Each chapter ends with a prompt encouraging 
girls to write a letter to themselves, teaching the art of self-love and self- 
nurturing. Winfrey Harris’s The Sisters Are Alright explores how black 
women must often fight and stumble their way into alrightness after 
adulthood. Dear Black Girl continues this work by delivering pro-black, 
feminist, LGBTQ+ positive, and body positive messages for black women- 


to-be—and for the girl who still lives inside every black woman who still Book selections curated by Source 
needs reminding sometimes that she is alright. Booksellers. Riverwise asks that you 
support local, independent book 
The Letters are aimed at ages 13 through 21. Please visit Winfrey-Harris's stores, including Source Booksellers, 
website for printable paper dolls and reading guides: Pages Bookshop, and KAN Co-op 


https://www.tamarawinfreyharris.com/dear-black-girl/ Bookstore. 
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he Riverwise Podcast is bringing 
together Detroit citizens to consider new 
forms of resistance to continuing 
economic and political marginalization in 
communities of color. For over three 
years now, the Riverwise collective has 
created media that depicts local activism 
and the profound new work being done in 
Detroit neighborhoods. 


Current episodes on Yemeni Liberation 
Movement with Iman Saleh and Muna 
Saleh Detroit's Form of Government 
with Atorney Krystal Crittendon; 
Detroiters Bill of Rights with the 
presentedby; People's Platform with Renard 
p A T : ini | Monezunski; The Amazon Deal: a 
So eeare Critical Look Attorney Tonya 
Myers-Phillips, Frank and Karen 
Hammer; and more episodes 
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Where is Riverwise? 


The locations marked on this map represent just a few of those across Detroit who have carried 
Riverwise on their shelves and ledges. Due to COVID-19, many have been forced to reduce their 
operating hours. Some have been forced to close entirely. We send our heartfelt condolences and 
look forward to their return in the near future. 


For now, we're encouraging readers to send us their mailing address and we'll send you the latest 
copy of Riverwise. We're also hoping that this shift in distribution inspires folks to subscribe or 
donate, either online, or using the envelope attached to this issue. Please remember, each magazine 
costs around $2 to ship. Every contribution helps. riverwisedetroit@gmail.com, or 3061 Field Street, 
Detroit, MI 48214 
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WESTSIDE 


Arab American National Museum 
Sweet Potato Sensations 


EASTSIDE 


Farwell Community Center 


Motor City Java House Church a the Messiah 
Detroit Fiber Works D euanreu) Donuts 
Pages Bookshop Georgia St. Community Collective 
Northwest Activities Center Samaritan Center 
Focus:Hope Avalon Bakehouse Outlet 
Good Cakes and Bakes M | D =: Cc | TY On the Rise ele) - 
Brice I've Been Framed Metro Detroit A. Philip Randolph 
Detroit Sip Nandi's Knowledge Cafe Community Center 
Dabls African Bead Museum KAN Coop Bookstore Harbortown Market 
Shrine of the Black Madonna Oloman Cafe Lafayette Foods 
PizzaPlex Cafe 1923 Mets een eeu 
St. Peter's Episcopal Detroit Public Library Main Branch Rose : E ee Food ee 
General Baker Institute Detroit Historical Museum Vegginini's Paradise Cafe 
Mama Akua House Cass Commons The 2ST 
Source Booksellers MackAlive 
Allied Media Projects 
Harmonie Gardens 
Avalon In’tl Breads on Willis 
Charles H. Wright Museum 
Hannan House 
Spectacles 
Central United Methodist 
Cairo Cafe 
Bert’s Warehouse 


Trinosophes 


Keep the Riverwise Current Moving 
10 WAYS TO KEEP RIVERWISE AFLOAT 


Our beloved community of Detroit activists continue the 
hard work of building a new society rooted in value- 


based politics rather than material-based economics. DO N AT E 


Please join us as we continue our work of documenting 

that critical journey in print and, increasingly, online. Employ the donate button 
7 at riverwisedetroit.org. 

Every $1 prints one issue. 


DISPLAY 


You can buy 
special edition 
posters of 


Riverwise 
covers for $15. 


WRITE 


Attend a Riverwise Writing Workshop and develop 
your ideas collectively, for Riverwise or yourself. 
Workshops now occuring online. For more info 
email: lexdowntherabbithole@gmail.com. 


ORGANIZE 


Host a small com- 
munity conversation 
or block club meet- 
ing around issues 
like water access or 
other topics covered 


in Riverwise. 


SUBSCRIBE 


Fill out the envelope in the 


DISTRIBUTE 


Send us your address to 3061 
Field Street, Detroit, MI 48214 
And we'll send copies. Please 
contribute to shipping costs. 


center of this issue and join 
our family of subscribers who 


receive copies in the mail. 
TEACH 

As an educator 

or as a student, 
tell us how you 
use Riverwise in 
your classroom or 
organization. The 
youth perspective 
is vital as we cre- 
ate a just future. 


SHARE 


Take a pic with your 
favorite issue (post and 


SUBMIT 


Share your articles, photos, 
poems, letters or original artwork. Help 
us find stories that are transforming our 
institutions, our communities and our- 
selves. Remember, what makes this 
magazine valuable is your voice. 


tag us please) and we'll 
post it on Instagram. 
Share a Riverwise 


Facebook post. 


Find us at www.riverwisedetroit.org 


and follow us on social media: 1 TRANSM IT 


3 : am Send us audio clips or join us on the Riverwise 
 f ) Riverwise Magazine podcast on the Detroit Is Different podcast net- 
work. Sometimes a story is better told than writ- 
@riverwisemagazine ten. Join us at https://www.detroitisdifferent.net/ 
show/riverwise-podcast/. 


© @RiverwiseDet 
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